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>A  proper  Appreciation 


In  another  several  days,  one  of  the  Cre- 
ator's most  delightful  and  reassuring  spec- 
tacles will  be  well  underway.  Trees  and 
shrubs  and  grasses  will  turn  green,  and 
others  will  yield  bloom  as  Spring  overtakes 
Winter  to  signal  the  seasonal  beginning  of 
the  new  year. 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  difficult  not  to  share 
Nature's  enthusiasm  for  springtime.  But  it  is 
important  that  eagerness  for  the  new  things 
of  the  season  be  tempered  with  moderation 
and  caution. 

A  careless  approach  to  the  outdoors  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  Poor  judgment  and  care- 
lessness account  for  the  chigger  bites  and 
sunburn,  the  broken  arms  and  drowning 
deaths  that  itch  people  or  destroy  families 
every  year  in  Georgia.  Being  outside,  enjoy- 
ing this  state's  diverse  natural  resources,  can 
be  absolute  unadulterated  fun;  but  Nature 


will  not  provide  that  enjoyment  unless  we 
clearly  understand  the  rules  before  we  con- 
front her. 

Mountains  and  wilderness,  for  example, 
invite  admiration — sometimes  from  a  dis- 
tance; rivers  and  oceans  demand  respect,  and 
in  many  cases  ask  to  be  touched  only  a  little 
at  a  time. 

Nature  rarely  takes  undue  advantage  of 
those  who  respect  her.  She  is  relentless  yet 
fair;  fickle  yet  genuine.  And  she  gives  herself 
freely  only  to  those  who  properly  appreciate 
her. 
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"Here  is  this  vast,  savage,  howling  mother  of  ours,  Nature, 
lying  all  around,  with  such  beauty,  ana  such  affection  for  her 
children,  as  the  leopard;  and  yet  we  are  so  early  weaned  from 
her  breast  to  society,  to  that  culture  which  is  exclusively  an 
interaction  of  man  on  man  — a  sort  of  breeding  in  and  in, 
which  produces. .  .a  civilization  destined  to  have  a  speedy  limit." 


Henru  David  In 


toreau 
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Georgia's 

Wild 


erness 


by  Wayne  Parker 
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Deep  in  the  mountains  of  northwest  Georgia, 
a  lonely  stream  tumbles  alongside  a  forgotten 
railroad  bed.  Locomotives  once  puffed  their 
way  through  this  deep  valley  carrying  timber 
from  the  slopes  above. 

Today  one  can  find  little  trace  of  the  rails 
and  ties  which  supported  the  trains  and  their 
cargo.  The  old  railroad  bed  now  is  a  quiet 
haven  for  rhododendron  and  the  leafy  rem- 
nants of  the  previous  autumn.  The  forest  has 
reclaimed  the  hillsides,  and  the  stream  below 
flows  clear. 

And  so  it  will  remain,  for  this  land  now 
stands  protected  as  the  Cohutta  Wilderness 
Area.  Its  34,500  acres  make  it  by  far  the  larg- 
est area  included  in  the  recently  passed  Eastern 
Wilderness  Bill.  Its  northern  boundary  extends 
from  Georgia  into  Tennessee  and  includes 
roughly  the  region  between  Ellijay  and  Chats- 
worth  north  to  the  Tennessee  line. 

There  is  freedom  in  the  Cohuttas,  and  the 
challenge  of  intensely  personal  adventure.  In- 
stinct prevails,  and  man  is  stripped  of  the  buffers 
to  which  he  has  grown  accustomed.  Fear  in  the 
wilderness  cannot  be  extinguished  by  closing  a 


book,  by  turning  off  a  television:  its  demand 
to  be  dealt  with  directly  is  crucial  for  those  who 
would  learn  about  themselves. 

The  Cohutta  country  strikes  something  vital 
in  a  hunter,  fisherman,  or  hiker.  But  the  breath 
of  freedom  gained  there  can  be  found  in  other 
wild  areas  of  Georgia.  The  beaches  of  Cumber- 
land Island,  rapids  of  the  Chattooga  River,  and 
trails  of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  offer  the  same 
opportunities  for  enrichment. 

Charles  Lindbergh  once  said,  "The  wild  world 
is  the  human  world.  Having  evolved  in  it  for 
millions  of  centuries,  we  are  not  far  removed 
by  a  clothing  of  civilization.  It  is  packed  into 
our  genes.  In  fact,  the  more  power-driven,  com- 
plex and  delicate  our  civilization  becomes,  the 
more  likelihood  arises  that  a  collapse  will  force 
us  back  to  wilderness. 

"There  is  in  wilderness  a  natural  wisdom 
that  shapes  all  earth's  experiments  with  life. 
Can  we  tap  this  wisdom  without  experiencing 
the  agony  of  reverting  to  wilderness?" 

Yes,  we  can,  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  that  wisdom  and  apply 
it  to  all  of  our  environment.  The  evidence  thus 
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far  indicates  that  we  just  may  have  the  needed 
foresight. 

The  value  of  wild  areas  is  being  recognized 
throughout  Georgia.  In  the  past  two  years  more 
than  400,000  acres  of  wilderness  have  been 
set  aside: 

Blackbeard  Island  Wilderness 

(GA)  3,000  acres 

Chattooga  Wild  &  Scenic  River 

(GA&SC)  5,000 

Cohutta  Mountains  Wilderness 

(GA  &  TN)  34,500 

Cumberland  Island  National 

Seashore  (GA)  36,876 

Ellicott's  Rock  Wilderness 

(GA,  SC,  NC)  3,600 


Okefenokee  Swamp  Wilderness 

(GA)  343,850 

Wolf  Island  Wilderness 

(GA)  5,126 

Protection  of  these  areas  indicates  that  many 
Americans  have  realized  the  multiple  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  them.  Others,  however,  still 
question  the  value  of  "tying  up"  land  that  could 
be  productive  for  agriculture,  timber,  and  in- 
tensive recreational  development.  Land  desig- 
nated as  wilderness  area  no  longer  even  serves 
as  a  source  of  tax  revenue. 

Why,  then,  is  more  and  more  land  being  pro- 
tected from  man's  encroachment,  and  what  is 
unique  about  those  areas  which  have  been  set 
aside  in  Georgia? 
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Cumberland  Island,  our  new  National  Sea- 
shore, undoubtedly  will  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  recreation  areas  in  the  East.  If 
properly  managed  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, it  will  enrapture  thousands  of  tourists  a 
day,  yet  still  retain  much  of  its  unique  wilder- 
ness character. 

But  preserving  Cumberland  did  not  come 
easily.  Much  of  the  island  had  already  been 
purchased  by  a  developer  when  a  nationwide 
citizen's  movement  came  to  oppose  his  plans. 
They  were  aware  that  Georgia's  largest  island 
was  a  place  whose  uniqueness  could  be  pre- 
served only  if  "man  is  a  visitor  who  does  not 
remain". 

This  concept  is  feasible  for  the  Georgia 
coast  because  of  the  diversity  of  the  Golden 
Isles.  St.  Simons,  Sea  Island,  and  Skidaway  have 
been  developed  as  residential  areas  which  also 
support  other  uses;  Jekyll  is  a.  center  of  in- 
tense, easily  accessible  recreation  opportunities. 
Cumberland  will  offer  the  higher  quality  out- 
door experience  that  more  and  more  Georgians 
have  come  to  value. 

Blackbeard  and  Wolf  islands,  also  new 
wilderness  areas,  will  complement  their  inhab- 
ited neighbors  by  providing  essential  wildlife 
refuge. 

The  Chattooga  River  was  almost  unknown 
until  the  film  "Deliverance"  created  an  aware- 
ness of  its  vitality  and  its  potential  for  exploita- 
tion. In  May  1974  the  Chattooga  was  named 
a  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River,  thus  pro- 
viding protection  for  its  wilderness  character. 
The  5,000  acres  of  river  corridor  required 
very  little  in  the  way  of  investment,  but  its 
benefits  will  be  reaped  by  generations  to  come. 
The  Chattooga  River's  popularity  already  has 
been  demonstrated  by  thousands  who  have  ex- 
plored its  waters  on  their  own  or  have  joined 
rafting  expeditions. 

It  is  a  dangerous  river  that  has  claimed 
several  lives  since  the  film  brought  it  notoriety, 
but  its  beauty  and  diversity  are  undeniable.  It 
has  calm  waters  that  can  be  canoed  by  the  be- 
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ginner,  or  rapids  that  should  be  attempted  only 
by  the  expert  or  foolhardy.  Hiking,  camping, 
and  hunting  are  popular  in  the  area,  and  pro- 
tection from  man's  permanent  intrusion  will 
enhance  those  experiences. 

The  Eastern  Wilderness  Bill  added  another 
3,600  acres  in  this  unique  region. 

EUicott's  Rock  Wilderness  will  provide  ex- 
cellent refuge  for  fish  and  wildlife,  protect  water 
quality  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Chattooga, 
and  offer  needed  recreation  for  a  growing  num- 
ber of  fishermen,  hikers  and  campers. 

The  Okefenokee  Swamp',  our  largest  wilder- 
ness area,  the  "land  of  the  trembling  earth," 
also  will  be  protected  against  any  significant 
human  transformation. 

Liston  Elkins  said  of  the  Okefenokee,  "This 
unbelievable  realm  of  mystery  and  charm.  .  . 
is  as  fantastic  as  a  page  from  Arabian  Nights, 
but  as  real  as  Nature  itself."  The  swamp  en- 


vironment is  unique  among  ecosystems,  a  place 
for  life  and  learning. 

Yet  unmentioned  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
value  of  wild  areas:  as  we  pass  on  and  other 
generations  follow,  the  legacy  of  wilderness  may 
be  one  of  our  finest  gifts.  No  matter  how  far  our 
technology  progresses,  or  how  well-reasoned 
our  minds  become,  we  never  will  be  able 
to  understand  fully  the  complexity  of  the  earth's 
organisms.  Our  wild  areas  will  serve  as  ecolog- 
ical and  societal  models,  and  one  means  by 
which  we  gauge  the  true  worth  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said  that  "there  are  limits  not 
only  to  what  the  environment  can  gracefully 
support,  but  also  to  the  scale  of  things  which 
human  ingenuity  can  bring  under  control." 
Those  limitations  can  be  more  fully  discovered 
only  if  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  world 
that  has  come  before  us. 
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A  mixture  of  stilbite,  calcile,  garnet,  and 
tourmaline  from  the  Tyrone  quarry. 


By  Joe  Cullens 
and  Sam  Pickering 

We  walk  on  it  every  day  and  scarcely  give 
it  a  second  thought.  We  consume  the  fruits  of 
its  nurture  and  never  consider  the  complex 
chain  of  events  that  led  to  the  final  product. 
We  cover  it,  haul  it,  shove  it  to  one  side,  grind 
it,  flood  it,  and  often  abuse  it  without  a  pause 
to  wonder  just  how  it  came  to  be. 

But  a  handful  of  earth  holds  many  wonders. 
Decayed  organic  matter,  crumbled  bits  of  an- 
cient rocks,  crystallized  minerals,  fractured  re- 
mains of  fossil  plants  and  animals.  .  .all  these 
"finds"  can  be  right  at  our  fingertips. 

Nature's  earth  movers — rain,  wind,  ice,  and 
temperature — have  broken  gigantic  boulders, 
pulverized  monoliths,  and  pounded  jagged  peaks 
to  gentle  knolls,  leaving  that  legacy  of  pow- 


dered material  we  call  soil.  Part  of  the  soil 
story  is  the  formation  of  what  we  commonly 
call  rocks  (they're  actually  composed  of  min- 
erals; but  since  the  collectors  often  are  called 
"rock  hounds"  we'll  use  the  terms  interchange- 
ably). 

Georgia's  minerals  were  created  by  several 
forms  of  crystallization.  In  the  Piedmont  and 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  many  were  crystal- 
lized at  tremendous  heat  and  pressure  deep 
within  the  earth.  Others  in  northwest  Georgia 
and  south  of  the  fall  line  on  the  Coastal  Plain 
were  deposited  on  the  ancient  sea  bottom,  often 
enclosing  fossilized  remains  of  animals  which 
swam  the  seas.  Still  others,  mainly  in  northwest 
Georgia,   filled  hollow  voids  or  pockets  with 
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banded  layers  or  crystal  crusts.  Wherever  and 

however  found,  though,  Georgia's  rock  strata 

contain  thousands  of  different  varieties  of  min- 

various  colors,  crystal  systems,  chem- 

hardness,  transparency,  etc. 
s  a  lot  of  beauty  in  the  rocks  around 
[  many  people  collect  and  display  this 
auty.  Rock  hounds  in  growing  numbers  can 
found  combing  stream  beds,   recent  high- 
way cuts,  active  or  abandoned  mines  and  quar- 
ries,  old   railroad  beds,   mountain   sides,   cliff 
faces,  natural  washes,  and  any  other  area  they 
think  might  hold  a  "find". 

Many  of  the  common  rocks  we  see  each  day 
hold  a  fascinating  beauty,  not  in  their  gem-like 
characteristics  but  in  the  glory  of  their  colors 
and  their  symmetry  of  design.  In  others,  gem 
qualities  are  brought  out  by  careful  cutting  and 
polishing.  A  seemingly  plain  rock  can  reveal  a 
symmetrical  beauty  that  simply  must  be  seen  to 
be  believed. 

However,  the  experienced  collector  knows 
that  natural  beauty  is  destroyed  by  cutting  some 


specimens.  Frequently  a  crystal  is  more  valu- 
able than  a  gemstone  cut  from  it;  the  beginner 
is  wise  to  seek  expert  advice  before  grinding 
away  on  his  finds. 

Of  course,  the  word  gem  hints  at  the  cut 
beauty  of  emeralds,  rubies  and,  naturally,  dia- 
monds. Lucky  Georgians  could  find  diamond, 
sapphire,  aquamarine,  garnet,  tourmaline,  am- 
ethyst, topaz,  agate,  moonstone,  jasper,  and 
others. 

Of  all  the  joys  derived  from  gem  minerals, 
the  pleasure  of  collecting  is  the  one  perhaps 
most  overlooked.  Rock  collectors  range  from 
rank  amateurs  who  pick  up  pretty  pebbles 
here  and  there  to  the  mineralogists  who  collect 
natural  crystals  and  specimens  to  the  lapidar- 
ists  who  seek  rocks  for  their  latent  beauty  and 
value,  cutting,  sawing,  and  polishing  their  finds 
into  works  of  art. 

How  do  you  get  started  in  mineral  collecting? 
First,  take  a  preliminary  field  trip  with  another 
collector  or  group.  That  way,  you'll  get  an 
idea  of  what  the  business  is  all  about.  Most 


A  rulile  crystal  from  Graves  Mountain  in 
Lincoln  County. 


Photos  by  Bob  Busby 
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Goethite  and  hematite  from  Pulaski  County. 


rock  hounds  are  anxious  to  share  the  delight 
of  finding  a  good  specimen  and  are  happy  to 
share  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

If  you  decide  this  pastime  is  for  you,  get 
a  good  reference  work  and  familiarize  your- 
self with  the  varieties  you  can  find  right 
around  home.  Next,  you'll  need  some  basic 
collecting  gear:  a  rock  hammer  or  mason's  pick, 
a  carrying  bag  or  pack,  and  good  boots.  Safety 
glasses  are  essential. 

Chisels,  probes,  a  sledge,  wedges,  a  pry  bar, 
shovel,  and  pick  axe  may  be  used  for  special- 
ized jobs,  and  a  portable  "black  light"  or  ultra- 
violet lamp  can  be  used  at  night  to  spot  min- 
erals not  as  apparent  in  regular  light.  A  mag- 
nifying glass  or  hand  lens  is  optional,  but  it 
helps  in  spotting  small  crystals,  which  often 
are  more  perfectly  shaped,  colorful,  and  trans- 
parent than  large  ones. 

Talk  to  other  collectors:  they're  your  best 
bet  for  finding  good  locations.  Decide  on  the 
type  of  mineral  you  want  to  seek  and  find  the 


best  area  you  can.  Be  sure  to  get  the  land- 
owner's permission;  a  night  in  the  slammer  for 
trespassing  can  ruin  an  otherwise  perfect  day. 

When  you  find  your  area,  work  the  outcrop- 
pings.  Don't  be  afraid  to  break  a  rock  open, 
for  the  beauty  often  lies  beneath  the  weathered 
surface.  But  be  careful:  most  valuable  minerals 
are  very  hard,  but  they  can  be  surprisingly 
brittle.  The  best  approach  is  to  break  out  a  large 
piece  and  gradually  chip  it  to  shape  at  home, 
where  it  can  be  held  in  a  vise  and  fully  studied. 

After  you  get  your  specimens,  identify  and 
label  them,  including  the  discovery  site,  your 
name,  the  date,  and,  if  possible,  the  type  of 
formation  in  which  it  was  found. 

Rock  collectors  mount  and  display  their  finds 
in  various  ways,  but  no  self-respecting  rock 
hound  would  jumble  his  collection  in  a  hodge- 
podge. 

You  may  want  to  mount  your  smaller  speci- 
mens permanently  on  stiff  cardboard  or  paper. 
This   can    be    done   easily    with    water-soluble 
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glue.  This  type  of  mount  is  very  useful  as  a 
visual  aid;  hut  if  you  want  to  be  able  to  examine 
the  specimens  closely,  it's  better  to  build  some 
kind  of  box. 

1  make  a  small  wooden  tray  with  di- 

'ommercially  manufactured  versions  are 

hie  for  the  less  do-it-yourself  types,  but 

t  of  the  fun  of  collecting  is  displaying  what 

you've  found,  and  there's  an  added  bonus  in 

noting  that  you  built  the  display  case. 

If  the  rock  is  the  right  type,  you  may  be  able 
to  cut  it  into  a  slab  and  polish  it.  This  makes  a 
nice  ornamental  piece  for  the  home.  The  tools 
for  this  work  are  prohibitively  expensive  for 
most  rock  hounds,  but  commercial  lapidaries 
will  do  it  at  reasonable  rates. 

Some  gem  minerals  are  suited  to  cutting  and 
faceting,  but  most  of  the  varieties  you  find 
probably  won't  be.  Look  for  color  and  form 
instead  of  concentrating  on  gem  quality;  you're 
sure  to  be  rewarded  with  excellent  specimens. 

Some  of  the  best  finds  have  been  in  the  most 
unlikely  places,  and  that  is  what  collecting  is 
all  about.  But,  generally,  you  search  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  rock,  since  all  varieties  aren't 
going  to  be-  found  in  any  one  place.  Find  the 
best  locations  and  get  digging! 


To  identify  the  minerals  you  find,  take 
them  to  any  of  the  state  university  geology 
departments.  Or  mail  or  bring  them  to  the 
Earth  and  Water  Division,  19  Hunter  Street, 
Room  400,  Atlanta,  GA  30334,  where  ge- 
ologists will  perform  the  necessary  tests 
to  classify  your  find  and  give  you  an  idea 
of  its  value. 

A  visit  to  a  good  mineral  museum  is 
helpful  in  identifying  and  comparing  your 
finds.  Anyone  seriously  interested  in  min- 
erals, rocks,  crystals,  or  gemstones  should 
see  the  displays  at  the  State  Museum  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  Earth 
and  Water  Division,  at  the  geology  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and 
at  Emory  University,  where  an  outstanding 
collection  is  housed  in  the  geology  build- 
ing. 


MINERAL  AND  LAPIDARY 
CLUBS  IN  GEORGIA 

Albany  Rock  &  Mineral  Society 

President:  Mrs.  J.  J.  Botti 

1308  6th  Avenue 

Albany,  GA  31705 

Augusta  Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

President:  Dr.  Edward  Bresnick 

305   Kennelworth   Place 

Augusta,  GA  30904 

Cobb  County  Gem  &  Mineral  Club 

President:  Frank  AAayo 

3340  Wood  Valley  Rd.,  N.W. 

Atlanta,  GA  30327 

The  Georgia  Mineral  Society 

President:  Mrs.  Annis  McRae 

P.  O.  Box  7052,  Station  C 

Atlanta,  GA  30309 

G.L.E.R.C.  Lapidary  &  Mineral  Club 

President:  W.  F.   Babin 

1    College  Drive 

Kennesaw,  GA  30144 

Mid-Georgia  Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

President:  Mrs.  Margaret  Brewer 

HI  04  Ayers  Road 

Macon,  GA  31204 

Rock  Rovers  Gem  &  Mineral  Society 

RFD#    1 

Temple,  GA  30179 

Rome  Georgia  Mineral  Society 

Secretary:  John  Garvin 

540  E.  9th  St. 

Rome,  GA  30151 

Savannah  Science  Museum  Mineralogical  & 

Lapidary  Club 
4450  Paulsen  Street 
Savannah,  GA  31405 
Dahlonega  Mineral  Club 
Mrs.  O.  Kay  Jackson 
Dahlonega  Gold  Museum 
Dahlonega,  GA 
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Some  of  Georgia's  best  trout 
fishing  is  found  in  the  streams 
and  rivers  flowing  through  the 
Wildlife  Management  Areas 
operated  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  in  the  Chat- 
tahoochee National  Forest. 
These  streams  are  managed  to 
provide  good  quality  trout  fish- 
ing for  the  state's  anglers. 

These  management  areas  are 
located  on  public  land  admin- 
istered by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  are  managed  by 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
for  wildlife  values.  Due  to  the 
excellent  control  of  these  areas 
by  the  Division's  law  enforce- 
ment and  technical  personnel, 
they  usually  have  better  popu- 
lation of  fish  and  wildlife 
than  other  similar  areas  in  the 
Forest. 

The  area  streams  offer  an 
excellent  variety  of  fishing  op- 
portunities for  the  trout  fisher- 
man. There  are  small,  rush- 
ing brooks  with  heavy  stream- 
side  cover  where  ultra-light 
spinning  tackle  is  the  best 
choice,  and  larger,  more  open, 
streams  which  furnish  enjoy- 
able fly  casting. 


Artificial-only  streams  are 
provided  for  the  purist,  while 
other  areas  are  open  to  bait 
fishing  (with  the  exception  of 
minnows,  which  are  illegal  for 
all  management  streams ) .  Each 
area  has  at  least  one  stream 
devoted  to  wild  trout  fishing 
where  no  hatchery  fish  are 
stocked,  providing  a  high  quali- 
ty fishing  experience  to  the  ded- 
icated trout  fisherman.  There 
also  is  at  least  one  stream  on 
each  area  where  -the  natural 
production  is  supplemented  by 
stockings  of  catchable  size 
trout  during  the  fishing  season. 

This  stream  directory  has 
been  compiled  to  assist  fisher- 
men who  might  be  thinking  of 
trying  some  of  the  manage- 
ment streams  this  season.  Each 
of  the  major  streams  on  each 
wildlife  management  area  is 
catalogued  as  to  general 
stream  characteristics,  predom- 
inant trout  species,  access  to 
the  stream,  and  any  special 
regulations  which  might  be  in 
effect.  It  is  hoped  that  this  in- 
formation will  give  fishermen 
a  fair  idea  of  what  to  expect 
on  each  managed  stream. 
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Warwoman  Area 

The  Warwoman  area  is  charac- 
terized by  steep  mountains,  deep 
gorges,  and  generally  rough  ter- 
rain. The  streams  on  Warwoman 
are  small  and  fast  flowing  due  to 
the  steep  gradient.  They  offer  rug- 
ged fishing  conditions,  but  have 
good    populations   of   wild   trout. 

Sarah's  Creek  has  the  best  ac- 
cess from  a  parallel  road  on  its 
middle  section.  The  headwaters 
and  lower  section  have  no  road 
and  the  terrain  is  rough.  This 
small  to  medium  size  stream  is 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout  in  the 
accessible  section,  with  some  wild 
trout    present    its   entire    length. 

Walnut  Fork  and  Hoods  Creeks 
are  both  small  and  hard  to  fish. 
They  receive  light  stocking  of  rain- 
bows, with  wild  browns  and  rain- 
bows present.  Brook  trout  are  pres- 
ent in  the  headwaters  section.  These 
streams  have  good  foot  access  from 
parallel  logging  trails,  but  road  ac- 
cess is  poor.  They  are  restricted  to 
artificial  lures  only. 
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Tuckaluge  Creek  has  been  reno- 
vated and  restocked  with  wild 
brook  trout. 

Finney  Creek  is  managed  for 
wild  trout  fishing  only,  and  it  re- 
ceives no  stocked  fish.  Wild  rain- 
bow and  brook  trout  are  the  prin- 
cipal species  found  in  Finney.  This 
small  stream  has  only  foot  access 
through  very  rugged  terrain. 
Coleman  River  Area 

The  Coleman  River  Area  borders 
the  North  Carolina  line  and  is  the 
northernmost  wildlife  management 
area.  The  terrain  is  extremely  moun- 
tainous and  rugged,  but  the  area 
offers  good  fishing  for  wild  trout 
in   isolated  surroundings. 

The  Coleman  River  is  managed 
for  wild  trout  fishing,  and  no 
stocking  is  done.  The  stream  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season, 
April  1  through  October  2.  Fishing 
is  restricted  to  artificial  lures  from 
the  Coleman's  junction  with  the 
Tallulah  River  2.2  miles  upstream 
to  a  designated  point.  Rainbow 
and  brown  trout  must  be  ten  inches 
long,  and  brook  trout  at  least  seven 
inches  to  be  kept  on  the  Coleman. 

The  river  is  a  medium  size  stream 
with  some  areas  open  enough  for 
limited  fly  fishing.  Caution  should 
be  exercised  when  fishing  this 
stream  due  to  some  extremely  rug- 
ged stretches  on  the  lower  section. 
Above  U.S.F.S.  Bridge  #54,  the 
Coleman  River  has  been  renovated 
and  restocked  with  wild  brook 
trout. 

Tate  Branch  and  Mill  Creek  also 
are  tributaries  of  the  Tallulah,  and, 
like  Coleman,  they  have  been 
renovated  for  wild  brook  trout 
fishing.  Mill  Creek  has  a  daily 
creel  limit  of  four  fish. 
Swallow  Creek  Area 

This  rugged  area  has  only  one 
sizeable  stream,  which  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season. 
Swallow  Creek  is  a  small  stream 
and  receives  a  light  stocking  of 
rainbow  trout.  This  stream  is  brushy, 


and  consists  mostly  of  fast  water 
with  few  pools.  At  the  present  time 
the  stream  is  extremely  silty  due 
to  logging  operations  in  the  water- 
shed. Road  access  is  closed  due  to 
logging. 
Lake  Burton  Area 

The  Lake  Burton  area  is  a  moder- 
ately mountainous  area  with  medi- 
um size  streams.  It  is  one  of  the 
older  management  areas  and  its 
streams   are    well    known. 

Dicks  Creek  is  a  medium  size 
stream  on  the  north  end  of  Burton 
WMA.  It  has  been  renovated  and 
restocked  for  wild  brook  trout  fish- 
ing. The  creel  limit  is  four  fish  per 
day. 

Moccasin  Creek  is  managed  for 
wild  trout  fishing,  and  receives  no 
stocked  f  sh.  This  stream  is  medium 
to  small  in  the  headwaters  section, 
and  flows  through  very  rough  ter- 
rain. Wild  rainbow,  brown  and 
brook  trout  are  all  present  in  sec- 
tions of  this  creek.  The  roads  on 
Moccasin  Creek  are  closed  to  ve- 
hicles, but  offer  good  foot  access  at 
points. 

Wildcat  Creek  is  heavily  stocked 
with  rainbow  trout,  and  some  wild 
browns  are  present.  The  stream  is 
fairly  open  with  some  brushy  sec- 
tions. Access  to  Wildcat  Creek  is 
excellent  from  U.S.F.S.  Road  #26. 
Chattahoochee  Area 

This  area  is  basically  similar  to 
the  Lake  Burton  area  in  terrain,  ex- 
cept that  Chattahoochee  area  con- 
tains a   major  stream. 

The  Chattahoochee  River  is  fair- 
ly large  on  the  management  area 
and  is  open  enough  for  enjoyable 
fly  casting.  The  river  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout  and  some  wild 
browns  at  present.  Below  the  check- 
ing station  there  is  excellent  access 
to  the  river  from  U.S.F.S.  Road 
#52.  Above  the  checking  station 
there  is  good  foot  access  along  log- 
ging   roads. 

Low  Gap  and  Jasus  Creeks  are 
tributaries  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
They  are  medium  size  streams  and 
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are  stocked.  The  regulations  are 
the  same  as  for  the  Chattahoochee. 
Spoilcane  Creek  forms  a  portion 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Chattahoochee  Management  area. 
This  medium  size  stream  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season.  It 
is  lightly  stocked  with  rainbow  trout 
and  supports  some  wild  browns. 
The  streamside  cover  is  open 
enough  for  limited  fly  fishing.  Spoil- 


cane  flows   alongside   Ga.    75    and 
access  is  excellent. 

Dukes  Creek  is  managed  for  wild 
trout  fishing,  and  does  not  receive 
any  stocked  fish.  There  are  rainbow 
in  the  lower  section  and  brook  in 
the  headwaters  of  this  small  to 
medium  stream.  Access  to  this 
stream  is  limited  except  for  the 
lower  section  which  parallels  the 
Richard    Russell    Highway. 


Dodd,  Davis,  and  Dover  Creeks 
are  small  and  brushy  tributaries  to 
Dukes  Creek,  and  they  are  not 
stocked.  They  are  under  the  same 
regulations  as  Dukes. 
Chestatee  Area 

Waters  Creek  is  an  experiment 
in  trophy  trout  fishing  on  public 
waters.  It  is  a  joint  venture  be- 
tween the  Game  and  Fish  Division 
and  the  Georgia  chapters  of  Trout 
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Unlimited,  with  the  Forest  Service 
cooperating.  It  is  restricted  to  arti- 
ficial lures  only,  using  a  single, 
barbless  hook,  no  larger  than  #6. 
Minimum  size  limits  are  22  inches 
for  browns  and  rainbows  and  18 
inches  for  brook  trout.  The  creel 
limit  is  one  fish  per  day.  The  fish 
in  this  stream  are  artificially  fed  to 
maintain  large  numbers  and  good 
growth.    It   is   primarily   a   "fish-for- 


fun"  stream  and  there  is  a  $1.00 
per  day  charge  for  fishing  there. 

The  stream  is  small  to  medium 
size,  but  streamside  cover  is  open 
enough  for  limited  fly  fishing.  There 
is  a  good  foot  access  to  the  creek 
from  a   parallel  trail. 

Dicks  Creek  is  a  medium  size, 
open  stream  which  receives  moder- 
ate to  heavy  stocking.  The  stream 
has    mostly    stocked     rainbow,    but 


supports  some  wild  browns.  This 
creek  has  very  good  access  from  a 
parallel   road. 

Blood  Mountain  Creek  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  Dicks  and  will  be  closed  for 
reclamation  as  a  wild  brown 
stream. 

Boggs  Creek  receives  moderate 
stockings  of  rainbow  and  holds 
some  wild  browns.  This  creek  is  of 
medium    size    and    is    fairly    open. 
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There    is    excellent    access    from    a 
parallel  road. 

Chestatee  River  (including  Frog- 
lown  Creek)  is  open  during  the 
general  trout  season.  This  is  a 
medium  to  small  stream  on  the 
management  area.  It  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  and  has  some  wild  browns. 
There  is  excellent  access  from  Ga. 
1  29,  which  parallels  the  stream. 

Dockery  Lake,  located  near 
Woody  Gap,  is  heavily  stocked 
with  rainbow  trout.  This  three-acre 
lake  has  a  Forest  Service  Camp- 
ground, and  is  open  during  the  gen- 
eral trout  season. 
Coopers  Creek 

This    management  .area    includes 
the    northern    half   of   the   Coopers 


Creek  watershed  and  the  main 
stream  itself.  It  is  a  typically  moun- 
tainous area  but  has  excellent  road 
access  from  several  Forest  Service 
roads  which  criss-cross  the  area. 

Coopers  Creek,  the  namesake 
stream,  is  a  medium  size  easy  flow- 
ing creek.  It  is  paralleled  by  U.S.F.S. 
Road  itA  and  is  a  very  popular 
recreation  area.  The  stream  is 
heavily  stocked  with  brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  and  has  a  good 
population  of  wild  browns. 

The  tributaries  of  Coopers— Sea, 
Mulky,  Petty-Bryant,  and  Burnett- 
are  mostly  small  and  brushy.  They 
are  occasionally  stocked  near  the 
road  crosings.  Access  is  generally 
poor. 


Blue  Ridge  Area  (upper  section) 

Blue  Ridge  is  one  of  the  oldest 
management  areas,  and  its  trout 
streams  are  well  known. 

Rock  Creek  is  the  most  popular 
management  area  stream,  and  re- 
ceives the  heaviest  fishing  pressure. 
This  stream  is  heavily  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout,  and  an  occasional 
wild  brown  turns  up.  The  stream  is 
medium  to  large  and  is  open 
enough  for  good  fly  fishing.  There 
is  excellent  access  from  U.S.F.S. 
Road  #69  which  parallels  its  entire 
length.  There  also  is  a  12-acre  lake 
which  is  open  on  the  same  days  as 
the  creek. 

Little  Rock  Creek  is  a  small,  fast 
flowing  creek  that  is  not  stocked.  It 
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offers  brook  trout  fishing  in  the 
headwaters.  Mill  Creek  furnishes 
the  water  supply  for  Chattahoochee 
National  Fish  Hatchery  and  is  closed 
to  fishing. 

Noontootla  Creek  is,  in  many 
ways,  a  most  unusual  trout  stream. 
It  is  managed  as  a  catch-and-re- 
lease,  artificials-only  fishery.  Only 
artificial  lures  can  be  used  and  all 
trout  under  16  inches  must  be  re- 
leased unharmed.  Noontootla  is 
managed  as  a  wild  trout  stream, 
and  no  hatchery  fish  are  stocked. 
This  management  program  allows 
the  fisherman  to  experience  very 
high  quality  wild  trout  fishing  in 
terms  of  number  of  wild  fish  caught. 
Rainbow  and  browns  are  the  pri- 
mary species.  The  stream  is  medium 
in  size  and  very  brushy,  and  it  pro- 


duces an  average  of  two  trophy 
fish  per  year,  usually  browns.  The 
lower  section  is  large  enough  for 
limited  fly  fishing.  Noontootla  has 
excellent  access  from  U.S.F.S.  Road 
#58  which  parallels  most  of  its 
length. 
Blue   Ridge  Area   (lower  section) 

This  area's  trout  streams  make 
up  a  portion  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Etowah  River.  They  are  mostly 
medium  size  streams  with  a  good 
ratio  of  pools. 

Montgomery  Creek  is  made  up  of 
two  tributary  streams,  the  West 
Fork  and  the  East  Fork,  also  known 
as  Black's  Creek.  It  is  stocked  with 
rainbow  trout,  and  rainbows  con- 
stitute the  primary  species.  Mont- 
gomery is  of  medium  size  with 
reasonably    open    conditions;    some 


stretches  are  open  enough  for  fly 
fishing.  The  stream  has  good  road 
access  where  it  is  crossed  by 
U.S.F.S.  Road  #42. 

Jones  Creek  is  managed  as  a 
wild  stream,  with  fishing  mostly 
for  wild  browns.  No  fish  are 
stocked  in  Jones.  The  stream  is  of 
medium  size  and  is  open  enough 
for  fly  casting.  The  stream  is  diffi- 
cult to  fish  due  to  many  sections  of 
flat  water  where  the  fish  are  easily 
spooked.  Jones  is  restricted  to  ar- 
tificial lures  only.  It  has  good  road 
access  at  bridges  on  U.S.F.S.  Road 
#42,  and  foot  access  along  trails 
made  by  fishermen. 

Nimblewell  Creek  receives  a 
moderate  stocking  of  rainbow  trout 
each  season  and  some  wild  brown 
are    present.    The    stream    is    small, 
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but   has  good   access  from   U.S.F.S. 
Road  #28. 

Cohutta  Area 

This  is  one  of  the  most  primitive 
naccessible  areas  in  the  moun- 
tains. Much  of  this  area  now  is 
a  wilderness  area,  which  further 
enhances  its  wild  trout  fishing.  The 
streams  on  Cohutta  all  have  limited 
access  and  furnish  wild  trout  fishing. 

Jacks  River  is  managed  for  wild 
trout  fishing,  and  receives  no  stock- 
ing. The  river  holds  wild  rainbow 
and  browns,  and  is  a  fairly  large 
stream.  The  access  is  very  limited 
except  on  the  lower  sections  in  the 
A'aculsy  Valley.  Jacks  River  is  open 
during  the  general  trout  season. 

The  Conasauga  River  is  another 
large  wild  trout  stream,  with 
streambred  rainbows  and  browns. 
Like  the  Jacks,  the  Conasauga  has 
virtually  no  access  except  old  log- 
ging roads  which  are  in  poor  con- 
dition. This  stream  is  open  during 
the  general  trout  season. 

Mountaintown  Creek  is  lightly 
stocked.  The  predominant  species 
found  in  this  stream  is  rainbow. 
Mountaintown  is  a  medium  size 
creek,  with  an  artificial-only  sec- 
tion above  the  S.C.S.  structure  #2, 


as  posted.  The  stream  is  open  dur- 
ing the  general  trout  season. 

Conasauga    Lake    is    17   acres    in 
size,   and    is   stocked    with    rainbow 
trout.  It  is  open  during  the  general 
trout  season. 
Johns  Mountain  Area 

This  area  contains  only  one  trout 
stream,  Johns  Creek.  This  stream  is 
of  medium  size  and  is  heavily 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout.  Excel- 
lent access  to  Johns  Creek  is  af- 
forded by  U.S.F.S.  Road  #231 
which  parallels  the  stream.  It  is 
open  during  the  general  trout 
season. 
Lake  Russell  Area 

The  Middle  Fork  of  the  Broad 
River  is  the  only  trout  stream  on 
this  area.  This  medium  size  stream 
is  below  the  natural  trout  area  and 
is  managed  for  put-and-take  fish- 
ing. It  is  heavily  stocked  with  rain- 
bow and  has  good  access  from 
U.S.F.S.  Road  #87. 

Rich  Mountain  and  Coosawattee 
Wildlife  Management  areas  both 
are  located  in  the  general  trout 
area  and  have  streams  containing 
trout.  However,  since  the  land  along 
these  streams  is  an  intermingling  of 
public  and  private,  fishermen  are 
advised  to  be  careful  of  trespassing. 


^ypecial  Keculatiotts 
On  UlanaGeo  ^yfaeams 

The  fishing  hours  on  man- 
agement area  streams  are  from 
30  minutes  before  sunrise  un- 
til 30  minutes  after  sunset. 
Checking  in  and  checking  out 
is  not  required  on  any  man- 
aged trout  stream  except 
those  on  which  a  creel  census 
is  being  conducted. 

Live  baitfish  are  prohibited 
on  all  management  area 
streams  to  protect  the  streams 
from  undesirable  species.  It 
also  is  illegal  for  anyone  fish- 
ing an  artificial-only  stream  to 
have  any  natural  bait  in  his 
possession. 

Maximizing  the  variety  of 
trout  fishing  opportunities  has 
led  to  a  very  complex  system  of 
regulations.  The  wise  angler 
should  thoroughly  acquaint 
himself  with  all  the  regulations 
to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

For  more  information  on 
regulations  concerning  man- 
agement area  streams,  and  for 
directions  to  the  streams  listed 
in  this  article,  see  the  Georgia 
Trout  Regulations  published 
by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 
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Outdoorsman's 

Quiz 


(Editor's  note:  To  sharpen  our  readers'  knowl- 
edge of  Georgia's  conservation  laws,  Outdoors 
in  Georgia  will  run  an  occasional  set  of  ques- 
tions dealing  with  some  aspect  of  those  laws. 
The  answers  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.) 


by  Sgt.  V.  J.  Garrison 


1. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


Corn  and  fish  eggs  used  for  trout  fishing 

are  considered  artificial  bait.  T     F 

Game  fish  may  be  sold  from  private  ponds 

if  the  owner  obtains  a  permit  from  the 

Game  and  Fish  Division.  T     F 

Trot  lines  can  be  fished  on  a  sports  fishing 

license  if  no  more  than  50  hooks  are  used. 

T     F 

Boats   powered   only   by   electric   motors 

(trolling  motors)  need  not  be  registered. 

T     F 

The  open  season  on  largemouth  bass  runs 

from  March  1  to  November  1  each  year. 

T     F 

Georgia  residents  under   16  may  fish  or 

hunt  without  a  license.  T     F 

No  trout  stamp  is  required  to  take  fresh 

water  trout  from   a  state   impoundment. 

T     F 

Canoes  and  rafts  need  not  be  equipped 

with  P.F.D.s  (life  preservers).  T     F 

Fox  and  bobcat  may  be  hunted  all  year. 

T     F 

The  possession  limit  on  crappie  is  30.  T     F 

Georgia    law    limits    the    horsepower    on 

Class  A  boats  (less  than  16  feet  long)  to 

80  h.p.  or  less.  T     F 

Loading    a    boat    beyond    the    capacity 

plate  recommendation  is  prohibited.  T     F 

Water   skiing   is   prohibited   between   the 

hours  of  sunset  and  sunrise.  T     F 


14.  It  is  legal  to  possess  alcoholic  beverages 
in  state  parks.  T     F 

15.  Ski    belts   may    be    substituted    for   other 
types  of  P.F.D.s.  T     F 
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Outdoor  Photography 


by  T.Craig  Martin 
and  Jim  Couch 

OIG  Staff  Photos 


"Cameras,  cameras  everywhere,  and  hardly 
a  photo  to  admire  .  .  ." 

Hunters  carefully  pack  a  camera  "just  in 
case"  the  big  one  happens  by,  families  toss  one 
in  the  boat  to  catch  Junior  in  his  first  skiing  at- 
tempt, backpackers  tote  one  for  that  unforget- 
table sunset,  and  even  canoeists  bundle  one  up 
in  the  hope  of  catching  someone  else  in  an  ig- 
noble spill. 

But  most  of  them  unpack  their  photo  equip- 
ment for  the  first  time  when  they  get  home; 
the  others  end  up  swearing  it's  time  to  trade 
for  something  that  will  "take  better  pictures". 
And  it  is:  it's  time  to  trade  that  hunter,  boater, 
backpacker,  or  canoeist  for  a  photographer,  for 
someone  who  is  willing  to  concentrate  on  taking 
pictures. 

Despite  TV  ads  and  common  usage,  cameras 
don't  take  pictures;  people  do.  It  is  the  mind 
and  eye  and  body  behind  the  camera — not  the 
collection  of  glass,  plastic,  and  metal — that  ac- 
counts for  fine  photographs.  Good  pictures  re- 
quire mental  and  physical  effort,  and  that's  why 
"snapshots"  inevitably  are  disappointing. 

Snapshots  aren't  the  product  of  little  kids 
and  box  cameras.  They  are  the  result  of  slap- 
dash photography,  whatever  the  equipment 
might  have  been.  A  careless  photo  from  the 
finest  8x10  view  camera  is  no  better  than  a 
careless  shot  from  a  plastic  pocket  camera;  in 
fact,  it  can  be  worse,  since  there's  more  to  go 
wrong.  In  photography,  as  in  almost  everything 
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else,  the  best  results  come  from  the  hardest 
work. 

But  almost  anyone  can  master  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  produce  adequate  pictures.  "Ad- 
equate", not  superb,  for  superb  photographs 
require  more  time,  effort,  and  skill  than  most 
of  us  are  willing  to  devote. 
Priorities 

The  first  step  toward  better  photographs  is 
a  reordering  of  priorities.  Photography  must 
become  an  end  in  itself,  not  a  part  of  some 
other  outdoor  activity.  The  serious  photog- 
rapher must  -give  up  his  shot  at  the  ducks,  or 
his  turn  on  the  skis,  or  her  chance  at  the  rod 
when  the  mate  next  yells  "Fish  on!  Fish  on!" 
Photographers  must  plan  shorter   trips  when 


they  backpack  or  canoe,  and  allow  more  hours 
in  camp,  particularly  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. 

Since  most  hunters  and  fishermen,  hikers  and 
canoeists  claim  that  their  sport  really  is  a  means 
— a  way  of  establishing  some  sort  of  relation- 
ship with  the  natural  world — rather  than  an 
end  in  itself,  concentrating  on  photography 
doesn't  actually  deprive  them  of  the  ultimate 
goal.  Photography  can  be  an  equally  reward- 
ing means  to  that  end. 

The  serious  photographer  cannot,  however, 
serve  two  masters.  He  must  decide  that  his  chief 
objective  for  some  period — which  could  be  any- 
where from  a  couple  of  hours  to  two  or  three 
weeks — is  to  take  pictures.  Before  and  after 
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that  he  can  hunt  or  fish  or  walk  or  add  to  his 
life-list  of  birds;  but  during  that  period  he  must 
concentrate  entirely  on  photography. 

During  that  time  his  schedule  and  itinerary 
must  be  planned  with  photography  in  mind: 
are  the  sunrises  good? — then  he  must  rise  early 
and  sleep  during  the  day;  is  that  river  more 
scenic? — then  that's  the  one  to  visit;  are  the 
deer  and  birds  more  accessible  in  this  park? — 
then  here  he  stays  for  another  day  or  two;  need 
more  light  for  camp  pictures? — then  breakfast 
must  be  later  and  supper  earlier.  And  so  on.  .  . 

Initially,  this  change  in  priorities  will  seem 
drastic,  but  soon  it  will  become  automatic.  The 
results  will  justify  the  alteration. 
Equipment 

Photographers  tend  to  be  as  gadget-crazy 
as  bass  fishermen,  but  gadgetry  isn't  a  necessary 
indulgence.  One  body  and  lens  will  handle 
about  50%  of  all  photographic  jobs,  and  the 
addition  of  two  more  lenses  will  complete  an 
outfit  that  will  cope  with  most  photographers' 
demands. 

Although  there  are  many  types  of  cameras 
to  choose  from,  most  amateur  photographers 
should  consider  only  one:  the  35mm  single  lens 
reflex  (SLR). 

It  isn't  the  perfect  camera  for  all  tasks,  but — 
like  spinning  gear  in  fishing  or  the  .30-06  caliber 
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in  hunting — it  will  cope  with  more  tasks  ad- 
equately than  any  other  style.  Contrary  to 
popular  dogma,  a  larger  format  camera  is  no 
more  "forgiving"  than  a  35mm:  an  out  of  focus 
negative  or  transparency  is  just  as  out  of  focus 
whether  it  is  large  or  small,  and  sloppy  tech- 
nique shows  up  equally  well  in  both. 

A  good  large  transparency  or  negative  can 
be  enlarged  or  "blown  up"  further  than  a  small 
one  before  its  inherent  flaws  become  notice- 
able, but  few  amateur  photographers  push  their 
work  that  far.  Good  35mm  transparencies  can 
be  enlarged  to  30"x40"  without  too  great  a 
decline  in  sharpness,  and  not  many  amateurs 
will  demand  that  much. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  35mm  camera  is  much 
easier  to  use  and  to  carry.  While  large  format 
cameras  are  bulky  and  generally  hard  to  handle, 
35s  are  small,  light,  and  quick  to  operate.  While 
few  large  format  cameras  offer  built  in  light 
meters,  most  35  SLRs  are  so  equipped. 

This  ease  of  operation  is,  in  a  sense,  the 
major  fault  of  the  35  SLRs.  Too  many  "pho- 
tographers" equip  themselves  with  high  quality 
gear,  then  waste  that  expensive  quality  on 
sloppy  technique  and  careless  composition.  So 
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35mm  has  a  bad  name  among  those  who  blame 
equipment  rather  than  photographers. 

A  good  35  SLR  with  a  through-the-lens 
meter  will  do  just  about  anything  demanded  of 
it.  When  there  are  failures,  the  investigation 
should  begin  with  the  eye,  mind,  and  body  be- 
hind the  camera. 

The  basic  lens  in  the  35mm  format  is  the 
50  or  55mm  "normal".  It's  what  comes  with 
the  body  unless  the  photographer  specifies 
something  else.  These  generally  are  good  lenses, 
and  are  "fast"  enough  (open  to  a  wide  /-stop 
to  let  a  lot  of  light  in  quickly,  thus  allowing  the 


photographer  to  work  in  low  light  situations) 
to  allow  reasonable  shutter  speeds. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  flaw  in  35mm 
photos  is  camera  movement;  the  camera  is  light 
and  maneuverable,  which  leads  the  photogra- 
pher to  swing  it  around  carelessly.  A  fast  shutter 
speed  (faster  than  125th  of  a  second)  will  cure 
this  problem.  Opening  the  lens  up  to  allow  a 
fast  shutter  speed  will  narrow  the  depth  of  field 
(distance  between  near  and  far  objects  that  are 
in  focus),  but  focusing  problems  seem  less  fre- 
quent than  camera  movement. 

"Normal"  lenses  also  are  built  to  focus  at 
"normal"  distances,  say  from  24  inches  out  to 
infinity.  But  the  serious  outdoor  photographer 
often  discovers  a  whole  portion  of  the  world 
he'd  missed  before  taking  up  a  camera.  Flowers, 
tiny  insects,  dew  drops,  the  patterns  in  bark  or 
leaves,  frosted  spider  webs — all  these  become 
fascinating  to  the  observant  photographer.  Un- 
fortunately, his  50mm  normal  lens  won't  allow 
him  to  get  in  close  enough  to  take  dramatic 
photos. 

There  are  several  solutions  to  this  problem, 
but  the  best  probably  is  a  "macro"  or  closeup 
lens.  Most  major  manufacturers  offer  these 
lenses  now,  and  they  generally  fall  in  the  50mm 
focal  length  range.  Although  macro  lenses  gen- 
erally are  slow  (about  /3.5  at  the  widest), 
they're  extraordinarily  sharp  from  a  few  inches 
out  to  infinity,  and  from  their  widest  /-stop  to 
the  smallest  (often  as  high  as  /32,  since  depth 
of  field  is  important  in  closeup  work). 

For  a  very  small  extra  charge,  photographers 
can  order  the  basic  body  equipped  with  a 
macro  lens  in  the  50mm  range.  This  basic  outfit 
is  apt  to  be  even  more  versatile  than  the  body 
equipped  with  a  "normal"  50mm. 

A  photographer  with  only  one  lens,  how- 
ever, is  about  as  common  as  a  fisherman  with 
only  one  rod:  there  always  seems  to  be  that  real 
or  fancied  need  for  "just  one  more".  Like  rods, 
lenses  are  built  to  do  one  job  well;  and,  while 
they  can  be  forced  to  handle  a  variety  of  tasks, 
they  achieve  their  best  results  when  used  as  the 
manufacturer  intended  them  to  be. 

We'll  cover  these  special  uses  for  wide  angle 
and  telephoto  lenses  in  our  next  issue,  then 
we'll  examine  the  special  world  of  macro  pho- 
tography. 
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tAackay  House 


by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 

Photos  by  Edward  Brock 
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Colonists  gathered  under  Augusta's  Liberty 
Tree  to  hear  the  latest  news  of  the  13 
colonies.  The  first  Continental  Congress 
was  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  the  Boston  port 
had  been  closed,  and  Americans  were 
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required  to  house  Redcoats  at  their  own 
expense. 

Two  hundred  years  later  citizens  again  are 
gathering  to  hear  the  proclamations  of  the 
town  crier.  During  the  bi-centennial,  visitors 
to  the  Mackay  House,  at  1 822  Broad  Street  in 
Augusta,  are  re-living  the  Revolutionary 
War  years.  A  town  crier  reports  local  and 
colonial  news,  and  other  participants  in  the 
programs  rehearse  military  maneuvers  and 
rifle  drills. 

Visitors  and  participants  alike  are  invited 
to  dress  in  authentic  period  costumes.  And  if 
the  neon  sign  across  the  street  isn't  flashing 
"HAMBURGERS"  every  five  seconds,  they 
almost  can  convince  themselves  that  they 
indeed  have  been  transported  back  through 
time  to  1775. 


Under  the  Liberty  Tree"  programs  will   be  held 
J     on  July  4  and  October  4,   1975.  For  information 


contact: 
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Ann    Powell,    Site    Superintendent 
Mackay  House 
1822  Broad  Street 
Augusta,  GA  30904 
(404)  738-2403 


In  those  days  Robert  Mackay,  a  Scotsman, 
owned  "Mackay's  Trading  House",  but  he 
didn't  build  the  house  which  today  bears  his 
name.  Thomas  Red,  a  Virginia  planter, 
originally  received  the  500-acre  grant,  and  he 
may  have  constructed  the  Mackay  House 
on  the  property,  then  about  1.5  miles  from 
the  village  of  Augusta. 

But  there  also  is  speculation  that  his 
successor,  John  Francis  Williams,  built  the 
house.  Williams,  an  Indian  trader,  bought  the 
Savannah  River  property  in  1761,  and  in 
1768  he  established  a  partnership  with 
Robert  Mackay.  Their  association  lasted  only 


until  1770,  and  when  it  was  dissolved, 
Williams  left  the  business. 

Mackay  himself  was  an  experienced  trader 
and  was  able  to  establish  very  successful 
relations  with  the  Indians.  For  five  years 
he  operated  the  Trading  House  alone;  but  in 
1775  he  accepted  Andrew  McLean  as  his 
business  partner. 

Mackay  was  not  in  good  health,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  went  to  Savannah  for 
treatment.  He  died  there  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  leaving  McLean  sole  owner  of  the 
Trading  House. 

Another  event  that  would  affect  the  store's 
history  also  occurred  in  1775:  Thomas 
Browne,  a  British  officer,  was  tarred-and- 
feathered  by  a  group  of  patriotic  Augustans. 
His  humiliation  grew  as  they  tossed  him  in 
a  cart  and  pulled  him  around  the  town. 
Browne  never  forgave  the  Americans,  and 
five  years  later  he  took  his  revenge. 

In  September  of  1780,  Georgia  Governor 
James  Wright  sent  a  shipment  of  expensive 
presents  to  Augusta,  gifts  intended  for  the 
Indians,  then  British  allies.  The  gifts  were 
stored  in  Mackay's  Trading  House  and  were 
there  on  September  14,  when  Colonel  Elijah 
Clarke  staged  a  surprise  attack  on  Augusta. 

Thomas  Browne  was  commander  of  the 
British  forces  inside  the  Trading  House. 
For  four  days  the  outcome  of  the  battle  was 
uncertain,  but  on  September  18,  British 
reinforcements  helped  force  an  American 
retreat.  The  colonials  left  behind  a  number  of 
wounded,  13  of  whom  were  kept  in  Augusta; 
the  rest  were  given  to  the  Indians,  who 
tortured  and  roasted  them  to  death. 

Colonel  Browne,  himself  wounded,  ordered 
all  13  prisoners  hanged  from  the  outside 
stairwell  on  the  back  porch,  while  he  lay  on 
a  cot  and  watched  them  die. 

This  outside  stairwell  provides  the  only 
access  to  the  upstairs  of  the  Mackay  House. 
Because  the  house  was  so  close  to  the 
Savannah  River,  and  because  it  was  a  center 
of  trade,  many  travelers  stopped  there,  seeking 
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a  place  to  rest.  Once  the  family  was  locked 
in  upstairs,  no  stranger  could  bother  them. 

One  stranger  still  said  to  visit  the  house  is  a 
spirit.  Two  teenage  brothers  were  among 
those  Browne  hanged  on  the  stairwell,  and 
legend  has  it  that  their  mother,  a  widow, 
returns  to  the  Mackay  House  looking  for  her 
boys.  Augustans  claim  to  have  seen  her 
walking  inside  the  house,  on  the  stairs,  and 
sitting  on  the  steps.  She  is  said  to  be  a  tall, 
gaunt  woman  who  wrings  her  hands  and  cries. 
Psychics  have  visited  the  house:  some  claim 
to  have  felt  the  presence;  others  say  nothing 
is  there.  But  the  people  of  Augusta  don't  care 
what  the  psychics  say.  The  lady  has  been 
in  the  house  for  200  years,  and  for  them,  she 
will  always  be  there. 


Thirteen  American  soldiers  were  hanged  from 
this  outside  stairwell.  It  provides  the  access 
to  the  upstairs  living  quarters. 
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'ome  might  laugh  when 
they  think  of  the  cigar-puffing, 
cherubic-faced  flurry  of  excited 
action  that  was  Jimmie  Wil- 
liamson.   But    those    who 
knew   him,    really   knew 
him,  realized  that  behind 
that  boisterous  appearance 
lay  a  drive  and  perseverance 
which  enabled  him  to  get  things 
done.  There  is  a  price  we  pay  for 
anything    of    value,     for     nothing 
worth  doing  in  this  life  is  easy;  but 
some  people  seem  to  be  gifted 
with   a  twinkle  of  humor  in   their 
eyes   that   makes    it   easy   for   proponent    and 
adversary  alike  to  get  together  in  a  friendly  and 
receptive   manner.    Such   a   man    was   Jimmie 
Williamson. 

Georgia  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources could  have  paid  no  higher  price  than 
the  passing  of  this  good  friend  to  Georgia 
coastal  sportsmen  and  commercial  fishermen. 
Not  only  have  we  lost  a  great  Georgian  —  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
since  the  Department's  creation,  and,  before 
that,  a  member  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
mission —  but  we've  lost  a  man  who  saw 
to  it  that  Butler  Island  became  a  great  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  that  Lewis  Island  became 
part  of  our  Heritage  Trust,  and  that  the  Lower 
Altamaha  would  not  likely  be  destroyed  through 
our  negligence. 


We've  lost  a  man  who  worked 
hard  to  develop  the  research 
facilities  of  our  Marine  Fish- 
eries  Section   in   order   to 
help  the  hard-pressed  shrimp 
and  shellfish  industries.  The 
small  town  of  Darien  has  lost 
a  mayor  who  put  that  small 
Georgia  coastal  city  on  the 
map   with   his  promotion 
of  the  "Blessing  of  the 
Fleet"    (which,    inciden- 
tally, has  grown  to  be  the 
largest    celebration    of    its 
type  on  the  eastern  seaboard) . 
We've  lost  a  successful  timber  man.  We've 
lost   an   ardent   and   dedicated   sportsman.    In 
short,  we've  paid  a  dear  price  in  the  loss  of 
Jimmie  Williamson. 

But  what  have  we  gained?  We've  gained  the 
wisdom  and  humor  that  only  a  successful  man, 
seasoned  with  common  sense,  could  give  us. 
We've  gained  in  the  knowledge  that  we  must 
make  our  coast  the  rich,  vital,  creative  part  of 
our  environment  that  it  should  be. 

Darien,  the  coastal  district,  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  and  all  of  Georgia  gained 
more  than  words  can  express  from  the  life  and 
deeds  of  Jimmie  Williamson.  There's  an  old 
adage  that  says  the  greater  the  value  the  higher 
the  price:  Jimmie's  value  was  indeed  large,  for 
the  loss  is  enormous. 
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Spring  Gobbler  Seasons 


Bag 


Bag 


County 

Season 

Limit 

County 

Season 

Lim 

Banks 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Talbot 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Ben   Hill 

March  1  5— April  12 

2 

Taliaferro 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Calhoun 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Towns 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Chattahoochee 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Twiggs 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Chattooga 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Union 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Clinch 

March  1  5— April  12 

2 

Walker 

March  22— May  3 

1 

(portion  east  of  US  441  &  south  of  Ga. 

94) 

(portion  east  of  US  27) 

Columbia 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Warren 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Dawson 

March  22-April  26 

1 

White 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Dodge 

March  15— April  12 

2 

Wilcox 

March  15— April  12 

2 

Dougherty 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Wilkes 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Echols 

March  15— April  12 

2 

Wilkinson 

March  22-April  26 

2 

(portion  south  &  east  of  US  441 ) 

Elbert 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Management  Areas 

Fannin 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Floyd 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Bullard  Creek 

March  26-29; 

1 

Franklin 

March  22-April  26 

1 

April  2—5  Special  h 

ours 

Gilmer 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Central  Georgia 

Gordon 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Branch  Station 

March  24— March  29 

1 

Greene 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Chattahoochee 

April  14— April  19 

1 

Habersham 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Chestatee 

April  21— April  26 

1 

Hancock 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Clark  Hill 

April  7-April  12 

1 

Houston 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Cohutta 

April  1 9— April  30 

1 

Lincoln 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Ft.  Gordon 

Lumpkin 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Military 

Marion 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Installation 

March  22-April  26 

1 

McDuffie 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Ft.  Stewart 

Murray 

March  22— May  3 

1 

Military 

Muscogee 

March  22-April  12 

1 

Installation 

April  1 -April  19 

1 

Oglethorpe 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Johns  Mountain 

March  22-May  3 

1 

Pulaski 

March  22-April  26 

2 

Ocmulgee 

April  2— April  5, 

1 

Rabun 

March  22-April  26 

1 

April  9-April  12 

Stephens 

March  22-April  26 

1 

Ogeechee 

April  16— April  19, 

1 

Stewart 

March  22-April  12 

1 

April  23-April  26 

32 
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FISHING 

By  Joseph  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  Out- 
door Life/Popular  Science  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc.  718  pages, 
$14.95  (hardbound). 

"An  encyclopedic  guide" 
pretty  well  sums  up  this  book, 
which  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination covers  the  A  to  Z  of 
fishing  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
water. 

Fishing  is  an  impressively 
massive  volume  with  an  equal- 
ly impressive  catalog  of  fishing 
information.  However,  it  falls 
into  the  same  trap  as  many 
digest-type  encyclopedias:  it 
tries  to  say  too  much  about  too 
many  things.  The  result  is  that 
Fishing  is  a  massive  bore. 


Despite  this,  Fishing  does  of- 
fer a  fairly  comprehensive — if 
brief — summary  of  tackle,  tech- 
niques, and  scientific  angling. 

The  "how  to"  sections  are 
especially  interesting.  If  Fishing 
has  an  "ace  in  the  hole"  it  is  in 
this  department.  Bates  takes  the 
reader  step-by-step  through 
many  of  the  techniques  over- 
looked in  other  volumes. 

The  illustrations  are  a  plus: 
they  offer  the  reader  a  clear 
look  at  what  the  heck  he  should 
be  doing.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  coverage  of  fly  fishing 
basics.  Not  only  does  Fishing 
show  you  the  usual  "front 
lawn"  practice  sessions,  but  it 
goes  a  step  further  to  cover 
some  of  the  field  conditions  you 
are  likely  to  run  up  against. 

The  coverage  of  tackle  is  an- 
other plus.  Fishing  gives  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous assortment  of  arti- 
ficial lures  and  baits  available. 
But  Bates  admits  a  bias  in  favor 
of  the  artificials.  As  a  result, 
the  live-bait  coverage  is  any- 
thing but  adequate. 


If  your  fishing  library  is  in 
dire  need  of  a  general  reference 
work,  then  Fishing  would  ade- 
quately fill  that  bill,  but  you 
probably  could  find  better  ways 
to  spend  that  $14.95. 
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Send  check  or  money  order  to: 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  Magazine 
270  Washington  St.,  S.W. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30334 


please  allow  60  days  for  change 
of  address  or  renewal 


Check  one 

□  RENEWAL 

Paste  your  last  magazine  ad- 
dress label  into  space  indi- 
cated and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 

□  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
Paste   recent   magazine   Iqbel 
into    space    indicated,    show 
change  on  form  and  mail. 

□  NEW  SUBSCRIPTION 

Fill  out  form  ot  right  and 
mail   with   payment. 

□  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTION 

Show  recipient's  name  and 
address  in  form,  indicate  gift 
signature  and  mail  with  pay- 
ment. 


Attach 
renewa 

recent  magazine 
1,  change  of  add 

addi 
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or 
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Add 
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Zi 
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□  1  year  $3.00 
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□  2  years  $5.00 


□  3  years  $6.00 
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